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Our Subscribers to£« intend to continue their sub- 
scriptions to Tbe Crayon the next year, are respect- 
fully solicited, to forward fieir subscriptions prompt- 
ly, in. order that we may regulate our edition accor- 
dingly. The Crayon commends itself to the family 
circle, an a valuable educational medium, in afield 
almost entirely new in this country, and as such, our 
readers and friends will favor us, and aid the cause 
of Art, by extending a knowledge of it among their 
neighbors, thereby enlarging Us sphere of useful- 
ness. 

To Artists— We have to urge artists at home and 
abroad, as well as amateurs, learned and unlearned, 
to favor US with communications. We desire earn- 
estly to have The Chayos the embodiment of the Art 
feeling andtlioughl of 'the present time. Our columns 
are open to every -mind whose feeling for the cause 
■promptsa thought; the Editors reserveonly the duty 
of deciding between positive interest and -monotony. 
Will our artist friends and otliers interested think 
ofUt 

Mrs. M. A. Dbxnison is authorized to obtain sub- 
scribers for The Crayon. 

To Advertisers. — The rates of advertising on the 
cover of The Crayon {three pages) will be 20 cents per 
line. Artists' Cards $5 per annum. Artists who de- 
slreto advertise their cards will please advise us 
before the first of January. 
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FINALE-PERSONAL AND IMPERSONAL. 

With the present number we close the first 
year's existence of The Crayon. None but an 
editor can understand what we have done, 
and no editor, who has not commenced a paper, 
without the capital of literary reputation and 
influence, can understand how hard it was to 
do it. It is well, perhaps, that sometimes youth 
and inexperience are sanguine, where riper wis- 
dom would despair. We commenced our pub- 
lication with very few literary friends on whose 
assistance (so we found) we could depend, and 
though we are permitted to record some" of the 
most honored names in the literature of Ame- 
rica, for their early and cordially-given weight, 
they are the names of men noted rather for tbe 
excellence of their works, than for their prolific- 
ness. They gave us all they could, and more 
than we had a right to expect, and we thank 
them most sincerely. There were others who 
might have helped us, and who gave us pro- 
mises to lean on ; promises whose fulfillment, 
anxiously waited for, never came. The conse- 
quence was, the unavoidable monotony of a 
journal written almost entirely by one pen, 
which, for the first few weeks, when our 
strongest impression should have been made, 
necessarily gave the paper a poor position, com- 
paratively, and, at the same time, left the edi- 
torial brain overworked, and in a poor condition 
to pursue a summer's labors^ The sequence to 
this was, total physical prostration, and the 
necessary temporary suspension of all mental 
labor on tbe part of the senior editor for some 
weeks. We may be permitted to speak of our 
affairs in their personal point of view, since 
The Crayon is a paper depending almost purely 
on the personal worth of its contributors' and 



editors' names ; and much has been expected 
from the latter in their personal capacity, for 
the failure to furnish which, they, personally. 
owe an apology to their readers. When, in tbe 
midst of our summer's intense heat and over- 
work, the health of Mr. Still man gave out en- 
tirely, and he was driven to a sick bed, and ut- 
terly prohibited from labor, the London Athe- 
neeum was jocular over the apology given for 
the suspension of his regular contributions, and 
one New York critic, knowing the 'precise cir- 
cumstances, was contemptible enough to repeat 
the joke, with an added unction of disapproval. 
It is very well for a paper possessing a corps of 
contributors, from which it can at any moment 
procure its necessary articles, to be independent 
of circumstances; but to one dependent on a 
meagre supply of contributions, and looking to 
one hand for a regular portion of its attraction 
and tone, the failure of that hand is a serious 
matter, and demands an apology. Such are a 
part of the disadvantages against which the 
editors have been compelled to struggle, having, 
for a large part of the year, the utmost difficulty 
in procuring the matter required to fill the pages 
of The Crayon fitly. We are now, happily, in 
a better condition in these respects. 

In the equally important matter of subscrip- 
tions, we have had many discouragements to 
contend with. The necessarily limited au- 
dience of a paper devoted purely to Art, has 
placed it out of our power to employ the usual 
means of extending our circulation, and here, 
too, we have been dependent on personal exer- 
tion, mainly, either our own, or that of friends 
of the project. That the result has fulfilled all 
our expectations, -we do not pretend, but we 
have no fault to find, on the whole. We enter 
on our second year with a fair list of subscri- 
bers, with our burdens lightened, and greater 
ability to concentrate our energies. We are 
sorry, also, to have lost some of our supporters, 
from causes unavoidable in such an under- 
taking. Artists, whose pictures have not been 
noticed, have stopped their paper; others, 
whose pictures luive been noticed, have done 
the same, and some, who have sent us commu- 
nications which we have been compelled to 
decline, have indignantly withdrawn the favor 
of their countenances — we are sorry, but can't 
help it — if people will not he sensible enough 
to know that an article, which would do The 
Crayon no credit, would, also, do the author 
none, and that, so, the greatest kindness we 
could do him or her would be to decline it; it 
is not our fault, but that of poor human na- 
ture. Others have frowned on us because our 
views did not flatter theirs, and the only alter- 
natives were, their being wrong, or oHr know- 
ing nothing, and so they were in duty bound to 
oppose us — and so on through the category of 
Editorial vexations. We no longer wonder at 
the interpretation childhood puts on the notice, 
"Job Printing," always found in country news- 
paper, where the editor is also printer — 

And so we leave the year, richer by experience 
and knowledge of our field, richer by good 
friends and able contributors, and we hope in 



results of good to those who are interested with 
us in the success of The Crayon. That we : 
have done good we are satisfied, 'though'' riot 
with the amount of that good. In this respect 
we hope to be more successful in future volumes. 
No better proof can be given of the just and 
impartial tone of The Crayon than the fact, ' 
that it has succeeded in enlisting for its assist- 
ance most of the eminent artist names in the 
country, 'though many of them have views of 
tbe interests of Art diametrically opposed to 
ours. Increasing in comprehensiveness of range 
and accuracy of views, with time and experience, 
we hope to continue The Crayon as long as it ' 
can be of use to the Art of our coontry. 

The January number will he issued by the 
end of the first week in January. The delay is 
unavoidable, owing to the demand made upon .; 
us by the current weekly numbers. 

CASTING THE ADRIATIC'S BED-PLATE. 

We had the pleasure, a few days since,, of 
seeing the operation of casting one of the bed- 
plates of the Adriatic, at the foundry of the 
Novelty Works, and can assure those who have . 
never seen one of those grand, mechanical sp$c- . 
tacles, that they are well worth the time and 
trouble required to 'see one. We visited thp ; 
foundry early in the forenoon, and the furnaces 
were already pouring out tbeir.streamsof molten 
iron into the ladles, which, borne by five men 
each, were hurried off, and poured into'two im- 
mense reservoirs, of about thirty tons capacity : 
each- The foundry, an immense building, was 
filled with smoke and dust, through which the - 
light streamed in long rays from the windows 
in the roof. The furnaces were sending out 
their liquid redness,, accompanied; occasionally . 
by showers of the most gorgeous scintillations,- -; 
which rained almost unheeded on theworkih'en - 
waiting for their ladles to become full, standing 
in the red light radiating from the iron. . Then ~ 
hastily, but with harmonious step, -they tnjA ' 
heavily up the long slope of planks to the tbp. 
of the reservoirs, and hurried ^backTfdr another 
load. Men, were busy tramping and poun,di,ng . 
the mould, which was made hi the ground bf ' 
the foundry. ,.,.,' 

In the afternoon, at the appointed tyne,,^:e 
returned, and found a considerable concourse of 
spectators. The reservoirs were not yet full, - 
and the ladle-men were still rushing and pourings 
and running back again with hastier steps .than 
in the morning, and the furnace's fiery showers ' 
and lava Btreams were still lighting up the 
smoky old building, down the long range of, 
which shadowy men were hurrying, and. .tread- 
ing, and hammering. The mould was all ready, 
but the iron was not. We waited, loitering 
around for half an hour, the bearers of iron still 
rushing, as speedily as their splashing burdens 
would permit, up the long, inclined plane, then. 
hastily pouring them out amid showers; of 
sparks, ran back again — all the same as in the 
morning, only greater haste. It. lacked still 
something of the full amount of metal de- 
manded, when a rivuletof iron, tiny and viscidy 
began to steal out through one of the gates' 
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which were to open the reservoirs. The sand 
which stopped the aperture had yielded to the 
heat and pressure, .and the iron began to creep 
along in the channel, to the mould. A murmur 
came from the workmen nearest, and instant 
warning was given to the foreman, who first 
gave orders to stop it from entering the mould, 
which was done by filling up the channel with 
sand; but the stream increased in spite of op- 
position, and it became evident that it could not 
be stopped. There was not an instant to be lost, 
and Mr. Stratton, the foreman; ran hastily to 
the platform, looking into the reservoir leaking, 
and saw that the mark he had made, as the 
measure of the minimum quantity he would be 
willing to cast with, was covered: 

Brushing the crowd which had gathered 
around one side and the other with the energy 
of need, he examined the other, and. then re- 
ported to the premier of the company that he 
thought there was enough — should he cast?. 
Yes — And the signal was given, while on the 
' faces of the operatives,- who understood the peril 
of failure, and stopped an instant to look, there 
was universal anxiety, and the next instant the 
planks of the platforms, and the inclined planes, 
were flying loosely, and the boards that covered 
the mould were cast aside as the gates were 
lifted, and the remaining sand hastily broken 
through by the bars, and the torrents begun to 
flow freely. It gurgled, and gushed, and sput- 
tered out, and boiled along, brooks of iron, and 
when the channels were full to their banks, it 
boiled, and sparkled, and simmered still. The gas 
began to gush up from the mould by the vents 
provided, surmounted by long iron tubes per- 
forated by many holes, at each of which there 
burned a blue flame, as the fire caught at one 
after the other, with explosions startling to the 
uninitiated. Then, for some minutes, the iron 
boiled and rushed along, and the thousand blue 
flames burned, while the foreman watched 
anxiously for the iron to rise in the opening pro- 
vided for the surplus to run off by, and when at 
length it appeared, slowly rising to his sight, 
and he turned away with a nod of satisfaction, 
and a lightened face, a murmur ran through the 
crowd, and the workmen all nodded, and looked 
at each other with various exclamations of re- 
lief—and then the talking, so long suspended, 
went on, and the crowd began to move, and the 
distant workmen to pound and clatter. Then 
came a swarm of men with little ladles of iron, 
pouring it into the apertures provided to supply 
the shrinkage. The casting was successful, and 
we hurried up to congratulate the foreman. 

Such accidents, he said, were very rare, only 
one other having occurred in the foundry. "We 
did not regret this one, since the work was 
saved. ■'■■"'" 

ANOTHER BABEL PROJECT. 

The city government has granted to a com- 
pany the privilege of building a monument to 
Washington upon the Battery. The associa- 
tion stipulates to have it completed within ten 
years, to construct it entirely of iron, to carry 
it up to the unprecedented height of six hundred 
feet, reserving the exclusive control of it for 



thirty years. The interest on the investment is 
to be made out of a fee for permission to look 
down upon the roofs and into the chimneys of 
the city, and upon the rental of the interior (80 
feet in diameter on the ground), wherein it is 
understood there will be restaurants, raree shows, 
and such other amusements as will be found at- 
tractive to the traveller on his way to the dis- 
tant summit; in effect, another Barnum's mu- 
seum, whose great head, we surmise, may have 
been the contriver of the whole scheme. So, 
at last, the Father of his country is to have a 
monument whose height shall he commensurate 
with his glory. It is an evil day for that great 
National beggar, the Washington Monument 
Association, and for such small fry as the Ham- 
ilton-square Monument, and those of Boston 
and Baltimore. But when we come to analyze 
men's motives, perhaps we shall find those men 
who build monuments for pecuniary profit, and 
those who enlist in the patriotic cause for power 
and notoriety, equally praiseworthy. The Bat- 
tery plan at least holds out the certainty of a 
completion of the structure. But we think 
they are unwise in stopping at six hundred feet. 
It would prove much more attractive at tw ice 
that height, and a dedication to more heroes, 
say to Lafayette and Jefferson. 

It is a pity that the commercial necessities of 
the enterprise should impose upon the architect 
such an ungraceful form. The heathenish son 
of a " Latting Tower," with its enormous spread 
of eighty feet diameter of base, is to be termi- 
nated by a summit, classically modelled after the 
conical end of a tallow-candle. We know 
of no form that resembles the monument more 
than the houses that are built about the floating 
steamboat derricks thatareto.be seen in our 
harbor. Its being built of iron is another ob- 
jection, to our mind, since theprobabilities are 
that the durability of the material may hand it 
down to the next generation, to point their jokes 
and adorn their " Punches." 

The R. I. Art Association, opened its exhi- 
bition to the public on the day announced, with 
an interesting collection of pictures. Among 
the names found in its catalogue are Rosa Bon- 
heur, Greuze, Vernet, Morland, Stewart, Coply 
Fielding. Leutze, Durand, Elliott, Kensett, Ca- 
silear, Cropsey, Huntington, and last, though 
not least, John Ruskin. The catalogue also 
gives further information concerning the objects 
of the institution, in a preface, from which we 
make room for the following items : 

The Rhode Island Art Association welcomes 
the community to its second annual exhibition. 
At the close of the first, " a name" was all that 
it owned ; it now possesses that " local habita- 
tion," which is at once a bond of union between 
its members, and an earnest of success. The 
pages of this catalogue bear witness to the 
liberality, as well as taste, of its contributors, 
and it is hoped that the charms of a collection 
of fine paintings, such as now grace its walls, 
will be an eloquent advocate in its behalf with 
all who come to enjoy them. " ~ 

It may not be amiss here to renew the So- 
ciety's invitation to all citizens of Rhode Island, 
to enroll themselves among its members; and 
as an inducement to their acceptance, to briefly 



restate the objects for which its organization 
was obtained. 

A Gallery of Art and a School of Design 
mutually assistant, and to be individually ex- 
panded to those limits which the means of the 
Society and the wants and taste of the com- 
munity shall assign, are the ends it has in 
view. 

The Society is happy to state that, thanks to 
the liberality of some of its members, it has al- 
ready secured a fund sufficient to purchase a 
good collection of the best models, adapted to 
the use of a School of Design ; and it hopes soon 
to have them in its rooms. The nucleus is 
thus provided. What the Association wishes, 
is a large list of members from all the various 
occupations of the State. This would give it 
ample means to cany out its plans, would ask 
but a trifle from each member, and would en- 
able it to more than repay this trifle by the 
many advantages every member would enjoy. 

Two dollars is all that it asks, and beside the 
fact that a member becomes thus an assistant 
in so noble a work, he obtains free admission to 
the annual exhibitions, to the lectures which 
may he delivered before the Society on topics 
connected with its department, and to the col- 
lections that may be at any time in the So- 
ciety's rooms. 



MUSICAL, MATINEES. 

The second morning concert of Messrs. Ma- 
son and Bergmann was, like the first, a brilliant 
success. Mr. Mason distinguished himself by 
his finished performance on the piano. The ap- 
plause and critical attention which was awarded 
him, by one of the most thoroughly appreciative 
audiences ever assembled in New York, would 
seem to settle the fact. -that the Americans have 
produced a great pianist. We noticed among 
the assembly a large number of distinguished 
professional and amateur musicians. The next 
concert should be given in a hall large enough 
to hold all who wish to attend. 

The Prospectus of the Musical World, for 
1856, will be found upon our second page. In 
connection with this ably-conducted journal, we 
are reminded of an excellent work on " Church 
Music," by the Editor, Mr. Willis, which we 
have had a glimpse of, and which we will take 
occasion to refer to again. This work contains 
hints and suggestions of practical value to ar- 
chitects, with reference to the arrangement of 
organs, which, if applied, would, we think, add 
much to the interior beauty or churches gener- 
ally. 

ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

The Academy season will close after a few 
more performances. Meantime, we would 
advise our readers to improve what will prove, 
probably, the last opportunity of seeing Mad. 
Lagrange, and Mile. Didicr, The latter 
electrified the house in her personation of the 
gipsey, in II Trovalore. Her realization, as 
weil as her acting, in this part, is above all 
praise. The quiet, unassuming manner of 
Mile. Didier, did not, at first, win for her the 
full appreciation which has since broken out 
into enthusiasm. The housed have been very 
good of late ; so good, indeed, that it is possi- 
ble the season may be prolonged. 
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NIBLO'S GARDEN. 

The never-tiring Ravels continue to fill this 
beautiful house to overflowing every night. 
However much their performances may be cen- 
sured for their want of the intellectual element, 
it must be conceded that they arc genuine 
and perfect as far as they profess to go. The 
amount of training and preparation necessary 
to make all the machinery and acting go off 
so smoothly, without cue, must be enormous. 
No such industry is visible in the performance 
of the other theatres. We must confess we 
find less to complain of in the tricks of the 
Ravels than in the plays of the regular drama 
as administered in our theatres. 

The general order and cleanliness of this 
establishment entitles its manager to the 
thanks of his patrons. The last ten years, 
%vhich have witnessed so much degeneration in 
the management of the metropolitan theatres, 
have always found Mr. Niblo on the road of 
improvement. And, although there are some 
things which we, over-fastidious, perhaps, 
might condemn, yet we feel content and thank- 
ful for what we conceive to be a great advance 
upon any other establishment of the kind in 
New York. 



W. H. TINSOU, 
PRINTER & STEREOTYPED, 

2i BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. 
Begs respectfully to inform Publishers, Authors, Book- 
sellers, and the Public generally, that he is prepared 
to execute all work entrusted^ him, in a style calculated 
to give satisfaction. 

Authors residing in the country, on making known 
the style and size of any book they wish a contract for, 
will be furnished with all requisite information, and an 
estimate forwarded of all expenses necessary to change 
their MS. into a bound volume, ready for the market. 

References permitted to air. C. Scribner, Mr. J. C 
Derby, Messrs. De Witt & Davenport, Messrs. Bonce, 
G. P. Putnam & Co., and the Proprietors of " Thb 
Crayon-," all of whom W. H. T. has the pleasure of 
numbering among his patrons. j3 

CHRISTOPHER P. CRANCH, 

LANDSCAPE PAINTER 
No. 51 Avenue de la Porte Maillot, 

PARIS, FRANCE. d24 



A. D. SHATTUCK, 
LANDSCAPE PAINTER, 



EDWIN WHITE, 

HISTORICAL PAINTER, 

Studio, No. 709*4 Broadway. 

BENJAMIN CHAMPNEY, 

LANDSCAPE PAINTER, 

No. 1% Tremont Bow, Boston- 



LINE STONE ENGRAVING. 

. A NEW STYLE OF ART, 

RECENTLY INTRODUCED INTO THIS COUMTRY. 

THIS NEW STYLE OF ENGRAVING 
possesses all the fineness and finish, and 
can be furnished at about half the expense of 
Plate Engraving. Devices, Vignettes, Orna- 
mental Borders, and Ends of any style are 
elaborately executed, and when desired com- 
bined with the work, thus furnishing a new 
and beautiful style of Art, with all the elegance 
of the most finished steel engraving, and at a 
much less cost. 

Drafts, Checks, Certificates of Stock, Ex- 
changes, and every form of ornamental engrav 
ing, executed with punctuality and at the same 
favorable rates. 

Address E. B. CLAYTON'S SONS, Prin- 
ters and Stationers, No. 161 Pearl street, 
New York. 

j3tf E. B. CLAYTON'S SONS. 
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BRYANT ENGRAVING. 

THE UNDERSIGNED HATE IN COURSE OP PUB- 
llcation an Engraving, from a Portrait of 

WILLIAM CFLLEtV BRYAJVT, 

painted by 
A. B. DURAND, 
to be engraved in the highest style of the Art of Line 
Engraving by 

ALFRED JONES. 
The Engraving will be completed, and impressions 
ready for delivery, during the fall months of the pre- 
sent year. 

Length of the Head about 3 inches. 
Dimensions of the Engraving about 7x9 inches. 

SUBSCRIPTION. 
Artists' Proof . . . . $10 00 

India . . . . . 600 

Prints, . . . . . . 800 

STILLMAK & DURATO, 
. No. 237 Broadway. 



J. G. TAGGART, 

PORTRAIT PAINTER, 
New York University. 



S. R, GIFFORD, 

LANDSCAPE PAINTER. 
Absent in Europe. 



ARIADNE. 

A PEW IMPRESSIONS OF THE ENGRAVING, BY 
A. B. DnrtiSD, from Vandeklyn's celebrated 
picture of Ariadne, may be bad on application at this 
office. 

Artists' Proofs, . . . . $16 
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SAR0NY & Co., 

PRACTICAL LITHOGRAPHERS, 

NO. 117 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK, 

Maps, Music-titles, Portraits, Book-plates, and 
Til list rations of every description, executed in 
the highest style of the Art. j3 



FRENCH LANGUAGE, 

ANY PERSON DESIROUS OP Ac- 
quiring this language in a thorough and 
reasonably rapid manner, may secure an oppor- 
tunity by addressing S. A., at this office. j3 tt. 



New York School of Design for Women. 

ESTABLISHED IN 1852. 

No. 497 Broadway. Entrance in Broome St. 

Classes in Drawing and Engraving in the Morning and 
Afternoon. 

Designing and Engraving for Publishers, Printers, 
Manufacturers, and others. d!9 



EDWARD S. BARTHOLOMEW, 

SCULPTOR, 

VIA MARGUTTA, No. 108. 

Koine, Italy. mi 



IMPORTANT DISCOVERY: 



PHOTOGRAPHIC OIL PAIHTKGS 
Ok CANVASS. 

THE UNDERSIGNED HATE JUST PATENTED 
their new process for_ taking Photographic Im- 
pressions on Canvas, and are now prepared to take 
them in this city. The correctness of delineation and 
beauty of these' paintings, which are produced with 
two short sittings, and a trifling expense, can only be 
fully appreciated by examination. Faithful life-size 
portraits made by this process from daguerreotypes of 
deceased persons. Our other various styles of colored 
Parisian Photographs, taken as usual, and at no other 
establishment in America. 

J. GURNEY & C. D. FREDERICKS, No. 43 Rue 
Basse du Rempart, Paris, and No. 849 
Broadway, New York. j8 



PHOTOGRAPHS. 

HHHE UNDERSIGNED INVITES ATTENTION TO 
-L the specimens of thl« Art exhibited at his Galle- 
ry, No. 859 BROADWAY. Heretofore the French have 
been regarded as the only successful practioners of this 
beautiful novelty in Art ; an examination, however, of 
the results exhibited at his establishment will convince 
the Public that the acknowledged superiority of Ameri- 
can Daguerreotypes extends also to the kindred Art of 
Photography. 

Any desired size, from life to small miniatures, taken 
perfectly without re- touch ing.' They are susceptible of 
coloring, and thus supply the place of Oil Portraits or 
miniatures. Copying carefully executed by this pro- 
cess. Large copies produced from small originals.- '* 

Daguerreotypes from Life, Old Pictures, Paintings, 
and Statuary, as usual. 

M. B. BRADY, 

359 BROADWAY (.OVER. THOMPSOh's). 
jStf - J 



ITALIAN IJFE AND SCENERY, 
A SERIES OP ETCHINGS, BY J. G. CHAPMAN. 
(Four Plates in the set). 
MENDICANT FRIAR. 
TWILIGHT ON THE CAMPAGNA. 
PFIPFERARL 
YLEW NEAR FLORENCE. 

A few copies of these beautiful eccnmgs can be had on 
application at the office of Thb Cratom. tfmSl 



ARUNDEL SOCIETY. 

SIXTH YEAR'S ISSUE TO SUBSCRIBERS. , 

Eight large Wood Eigravings, by Messrs. DALZIEL. 

from Mr. W. OLIVER WILLIAMS'S series of Drawings, 

from the Frescoes by GIOTTO, in the Arena Chapel, 

Padua. 

{Being the Continuation of the Fourteen Engra-oinga 

from the name SeHen^preoicnixly issued) 

Together with the Second Part of 

The Notice of GIOTTO AND HIS WORKS IN PADUA, 

By JOHN RUSKIN. 

Subscription $5 50 per Annum. 

W.H.DENJfET.^fiwK. 
(James Munroe ot Co..) 
a22 6t Boston, Mass. 



Cflrnns -nnit -$ilita. 



WILLIAM S. C0NELT, JR.. 
Looking-glass & Picture Frame Gilder, 

23 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 

N.B.— Particular attention paid to Regilding and Clean- 
ing Oil Paintings. j8 6m* 



TIIACY & HATFIELD, 

Ornamental Looking Glass, Portrait and Picture 
Frame Manufacturers, 

124 GRAND ST., (Secoito Floob,) Hear Broadway. 

A variety of Patterns constantly on hand. Engrav-. 
.ngs framed in every variety of style. 



Ingrav- 
i4 8m 



